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Among the terms of a distinctive ethnical significance, derived from 
classical authorities, and applicable to living races, few have been 
employed more loosely and indefinitely than that of Celt. The 
causes of this arise, in part, from the great antiquity of what appears 
on many accounts to have a just claim to be ranked as the oldest 
member of the Aryan family of European nations. The peculiar 
relations traceable between the various Celtic dialects and any assumed 
common mother tongue of all the Indo-European languages, appear 
to indicate that the former separated at an earlier stage than the 
classical languages. I have assigned reasons in a former paperf for 
believing that the historic advent of the Gauls, on their invasion of 
Rome and Central Italy in the fourth century, B.C., so far from 
indicating their first appearance in Europe, in reality marks the com- 
mencement of their decline and decay. They were then beginning, 
as I conceive, to be displaced in central Europe, by the movements 
of the Germanic nations from beyond the Baltic into their later home 
in the Rhine valley. 

In the time of Herodotus, the Greeks knew vaguely of a people 
called Ke'Vrat, occupying the remotest regions of Europe, bordering 
on the Atlantic. At later dates allusions are made to them by 
Xenophon and Aristotle ; and the latter indicates an increasing know- 
ledge of them in his day, by the references to their customs and most 
characteristic traits which occur in his philosophical works. But the 
very imperfect knowledge of this ancient people manifested by the 
most observant Greek writers, suffices to illustrate the extreme isola- 
tion of the nations within the period of authentic history. Trans- 
alpine Europe was still a terra incognita ; and the Ke'\T«(, whose 
language is the key to much of the earliest topographical nomencla- 
ture of Central Europe, from the Atlantic to the head of the Adriatic 
Gulf; and who must have been a numerous and powerful people long 
before they made their hostile incursions into Italy: were, nevertheless, 

* Reprinted from Canadian Journal, New Series, No. LIV, November, 1864. 
+ On the Intrusion of the Germanic Races into Europe; Edinb. Philosophy 
Journal, n. s., January 1855. 
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known only to the Greeks through some obscure rumours, probably 
of Phoenician voyagers. Slight, however, as are the early notices of 
the Keltai, they reveal to us the presence at the dawn of authentic 
history of that remarkable people who seem to constitute a link be- 
tween the prehistoric and the historic nations of Europe. If we do 
indeed look upon them for the first time in the beginning of their 
decline, when younger nations were already intruding on the ancient 
Celtic area, and effecting the first encroachments which finally resulted 
in their dismemberment and denationalisation : it suffices to illustrate 
the great age of nations. Upwards of two thousand years have since 
elapsed ; and still the fragments of that once powerful branch of the 
European family of nations preserve their ancient tongue, and struggle 
to assert for themselves an independent nationality. To the Romans 
they had made themselves known as haughty conquerors, while yet 
the imperial city on the Tiber was but the nucleus of an infantile 
state ; but the earliest authentic details regarding them, as the occu- 
pants of what is regarded as their native territory, are derived from the 
narrative of Caesar's conquests ; and the subsequent reduction of the 
tribes of Gaul and Britain by the Legionaries of Rome. 

Unfortunately the ethnologist has at every step in his researches 
to deplore the indefiniteness of nearly all the notices of the barbarian 
races with which the Greeks or Romans were brought into contact ; 
and in seeking their aid to determine the physical characteristics of 
Kelt, Gaul or Briton, the results are little less vague than when he 
attempts to fix the ethnical character of the Pelasgi, or to group the 
Etrusci among indigenous races of Italy. The controversies, more- 
over, of which the term Celtic has furnished the key-note, were long 
embittered by the narrowest spirit of national prejudices, and exposed 
thereby to well-merited ridicule.* One recent champion of the Celt, 
in a communication to the British Association, after characterising 
the Saxon as " a flaxen-haired, bullet-headed, stupid, sulky boor," 
proceeds to define the Celtic characteristics recognisable in men who 
have taken a distinguished place in English or Scottish history, as 
" a long cranium, high and expressive features, dark or warm com- 
plexion, and spare or muscular frame. "f Pinkerton, the Teutonic 
partisan, — who, in like fashion, maintained the opposite side in this 
controversy, by affirming, "What a lion is to an ass, such is a Goth 

* The only occasion where Dr. Prichard is tempted beyond the simple lan- 
guage of the scientific investigator is where, in his Researches, he contrasts Pin- 
kerton's views as a man "of clear and strong sense, though somewhat peremp. 
tory and wrong-headed," with " the weak and childish dreams of the Celtic 
antiquarians, who descant with amazing absurdity, through entire volumes, upon 
their Phoenician, Punic, Scythian, Spanish, and Magogian ancestry. 1 " 

+ Mr. John McElheran. 
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to a Celt," — assigns to the latter, " dark hair and eyes, swarthy com- 
plexion, and inferior stature to the large-limbed, red or yellow-haired 
Goth, with fair complexion and blue eyes. In so far as the form of 
the head marks the difference between them, the supposed cranial 
contrast is indicated in the globular or "bullet-head" assigned to the 
Saxon, and the long cranium and high features ascribed to the Celt. 
The latter, at least, is an idea maintained, with more or less definite - 
ness, by some of the most observant ethnologists ; and so long as the 
Celt was supposed to belong to an essentially different division of the 
human race, it was not unnatural to assume that the opposite type of 
head must pertain to the Saxon. Few points, however, connected 
with physical ethnology rest on more uncertain evidence than the 
distinctive form, colour of hair, and other characteristics, not only of 
the ancient, but of the modern Celt. 

The Gauls and Britons are the recognised representatives of that 
ancient people, who after being long regarded as in the most literal 
sense European aborigines, are even now commonly assumed to be the 
originators of all primitive art-traces pertaining to purely archaeolo- 
gical, in contradistinction to geological researches. Of this, however, 
there is not only no proof, but the existence of pre-Celtic races, to 
whom the implements and arts of the European Stone Period were 
assignable, had been maintained both on technological and philological 
grounds, before the traces of Cave-Men, or the Flint-Folk of post- 
pliocene ages, had been demonstrated by the geologist, from evidence 
derived to a great extent from the French drift, where it is overlaid 
by the graves and buried arts of the ancient Gaul and his Roman 
conqueror. 

From the date of Julius Caesar's conquests, the native population 
both of Gaul and the British Isles have been made the subjects of 
descriptive comment by some of the most observant writers. But 
their notices of the tribes on both sides of the English Channel, 
suffice to remind us, that in speaking of the Celts we are not deal- 
ing with an isolated and homogeneous people, but with diverse nations 
of a common race, which once filled Central Europe; and which, 
moreover, in the earliest period of their definite history, were the 
occupants of a diminishing area, encroached upon by Germanic and 
other nations, before the Romans stepped in to complete the changes 
already in progress. There were Gauls or Kelts to the south, and to 
the east of the Alps, to the south of the Pyrenees, to the north of the 
English Channel, and — according to archaeological evidence — seem- 
ingly even to the north of the Baltic sea. Among the numerous 
tribes of a common stock thus brought into contact with the most 
diverse races of Europe, we must anticipate considerable variations 
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from any assignable type. But this contact has been of a far closer 
and more influential character since the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
so that it is little more difficult to ascertain what were the specific 
characteristics of the ancient Gaul or Briton, than it proves to be to 
determine the typical attributes of the modern continental or insular 
Celt. Few races of European origin, for example, show less indica- 
tions either of physical or moral affinity than the so-called French 
and Irish Celts of Lower Canada : the one warm-hearted, but iras- 
cible, pugnacious, and prone to excitement; the other gentle, impas- 
sive, and amiable to a fault. How far the common term is applicable 
to both will be considered on a subsequent page. 

Caesar's account of the Gauls in the sixth book of his Bellum 
Gallinim supplies the most comprehensive details we now possess in 
reference to their manners and religion ; and to him also we owe similar 
notices of the Belgee and other continental tribes, seemingly most 
nearly allied to others of south Britain, the Germanic or Celtic 
affinities of which have been made the subject of much controversy 
among modern ethnologists. In the previous book* Caesar expressly 
states that, while the inhabitants of Britain are regarded as aborigines, 
the sea coast is occupied by tribes derived from the country of the 
Belgae, and bearing names corresponding to those of the states they 
came from. Strabo describes the Britons of about the commencement 
of the following century, in part from observations made on some of 
their young men seen by him at Rome ; and he discriminates between 
them and the Gauls, assigning to the latter yellow hair, a fairer com- 
plexion, and smaller stature, than their insular neighbours.! This 
suggests a comparison with a description of the Caledonians given 
by Tacitus, in which he notes the huge stature and red hair of the 
latter, and recognises in them an approximation to the German type.'| 
The Silures, or West Britons, on the contrary, he contrasts both with 
them and the southern tribes, as colorati vultus et torli plerumque 
crines. They were of florid, or, rather in this case, dark complexion, 
with abundance of curly locks ; and to this Jornandes adds that the 
hair was black. They thus contrasted very strikingly both with the 
northern and southern tribes ; and Tacitus, in referring to an Iberian 
origin ascribed to them, adds the probable confirmation arising from 
the position of their country, standing as it does opposite to Spain. 
To the southern Britons alone, a common origin with the Gauls was 
assigned; though Tacitus himself recognises the correspondence be- 
tween the whole of those insular tribes and the continental Gauls, in 
customs, language, and religious rites; and obviously attaches more 

* Bell. Gall., lib. v, c. 12. + Strabo, lib. iv. J Vit. Agricola, c. xi. 
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importance to these points of agreement, than to those of physical 
difference. 

The allusions to varieties of physical character are so far valuable, 
though deficient in many important details. Virgil, Claudian, and 
other poets repeat them, but without enlarging their details, or adding 
to their credibility ; and when every reference has been carefully 
weighed, it is surprising how little that is definite can really be inferred 
beyond the one important fact that considerable diversity prevailed. 
So vague is all that can be deduced from such references, that Nieb- 
uhr, Prichard, Lawrence, Latham, and other writers, have debated the 
questions : were the Gauls xanthous or swarthy ; yellow, red, or dark- 
haired ; and blue or black-eyed ? and of the Britons, in like manner, 
it is still a moot point, whether they were fair or dark, and their 
long shaggy locks black, brown, red, or yellow. Dr. Beddoe, an 
intelligent observer, applied the test of personal experience, a few 
years since, to determine some of the same questions, and found it 
little less puzzling to arrive at any definite results in reference to their 
modern representatives, than to reconcile conflicting evidence relative 
to the Celts or Gauls of two thousand years ago.* Niebuhr, con- 
founded by the assurance conveyed to him by an English correspond- 
ent, that all modern British Celts have black hair ; in the last edition 
of his lloman History places this supposed fact in contrast with the 
yellow hair assigned by Ammianus Marcellinus, a resident in Gaul, to 
the continental Celts. Dr. Beddoe, on the contrary, was forced at 
last to the conclusion " that black and red hair are not so diametri- 
cally opposed as is generally imagined;" and he ended by assigning 
to the British Celt : eyes grey or blue, passing through dark grey 
into brown and black; hair bright red or yellow, passing through 
various shades of bright brown, into dark brown and coal black. The 
Teutonic Briton differed in the red hair being light, and the yellow 
flaxen; while the brown tints were dull ; and neither eye nor hair ex- 
hibited the pure black. 

Difficult as it thus appears to be to determine the complexional 
peculiarities of the Gaul or Briton, either of ancient or modern times; 
it might seem an easier task to define the form of head characteristic of 
each. The light of their eyes may be quenched in dust, and the bright 
locks have yielded up their lustre to the grave, but the skull, though 
not imperishable, has in many cases resisted decay. Of the Roman 
supplanters of the Gaul and Briton, many skulls are preserved, some 
of which, recovered from inscribed sarcophagi, not only reveal the race 

» A Contribution to Scotlish Ethnology, by John Beddoe, B. A. , M.D. London: 
1853. On the Ancient and Modern IS thnography of Scotland ; Proceedings Soc. 
Autiq. Scot., vol. i, p. 256. 
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of the deceased, but the name, age, rank, and term of military service 
or foreign residence of each. When we turn to the contemporary 
Gaulish or British barrow, we look in vain for information so minute 
or exact. Nevertheless, the evidence is sufficient for all practical re- 
quirements, and it is indisputable that hundreds of crania have been 
recovered from French and English grave mounds, contemporary with 
the era of Roman occupation. 

It may be assumed as a recognised fact, that the form of the human 
skull is essentially distinctive of race. The difficulty is to determine 
the characteristic differentiae, especially in approximate races ; and 
hence considerable diversity of opinion still prevails as to the methods 
best fitted to express the ethnical significance of form, proportions, 
prognathism or orthognathism, and other characteristic diversities. 
But as the study of craniology, and anthropology generally, continues 
to receive ever increasing attention, the simple broad distinctions, such 
as those which satisfied Blumenbach or even Retzius, disappear ; and 
now we have brachycephalic, dolichocephalic, kumbecephalic, scapho- 
cephalic, macrocephalic, sphenocephalic, acrocephalie, and platyce- 
phalic skulls, with numerous subordinate modifications. Of those 
forms, five, at least, occur among ancient British crania, and include 
types of extreme diversity. To some of these I have already repeat- 
edly referred in former papers ; and have indicated in other publica- 
tions some of the grounds that lead me to infer the existence, at some 
remote period, of races distinct from the Celtic tribes found in occu- 
pation of the British Islands at the period of Roman invasion.* 

Briefly, the evidence already set forth points to a megalithic era, 
with huge chambered catacombs of cyclopean masonry, and traces 
of a race remarkable for long, narrow heads, moderately developed 
zygomata and cheek bones, and small under jaws, as their builders. 
To this it is objected that by assigning priority to the constructors 
of the elaborate and massive chambered catacombs over the simpler 
barrow builders, the probable order in the succession of constructive 
remains is inverted. This idea, however, proceeds on the assumption 
that primitive arts must invariably proceed from the rudest to more 
ingenious and elaborate works. The recently discovered carvings and 
engravings, found by M. Lartet and Mr. Christy in the Dordogne 
Caves of Central France, rude though they are, suffice to prove that 
artistic ingenuity is no modern acquisition of man. But we are deal- 
ing with races nearer the confines of the historic period than the con- 

* Ethnical Forms and undesigned Artificial Distortions of the Human Cra- 
nium ; Canadian Journal, vol. vii, p. 399. Illustrations of the Significance of 
Certain Ancient British Sknll Forms ; ibid., vol. viii, p. 137. Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, 2nd ed., pp. 327-298, etc. 
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temporaries of the reindeer of Central France. The cyclopean cata- 
combs of the British kumbecephali have no claims to a primeval 
rank among the recovered traces of early human arts. Supposing 
them to be three, four, or five thousand years old, grave-mounds, 
barrows, and tumuli of every form and proportion may have preceded 
them, and been erased. Neither history nor definite archajology, 
moreover, confirms any such "natural order." On the contrary, in 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy ; in Peru, Central America, and even 
in some of the islands of the Pacific, the oldest traces of architectural 
or constructive efforts survive in megalithic remains, ascribed for the 
most part to unknown and ante-historical races. Less substantial 
mounds or catacombs, which may have preceded or accompanied them, 
necessarily experienced the fate of all ephemeral structures ; and it is 
probably mainly due to the cyclopean masonry of the chambered- 
barrow builders, that any evidence of the physical characteristics of 
so ancient a race are still recoverable. 

But to this race succeeded a short-headed one — the brachycephali 
of the later tumuli — which apparently survived in Britain to Koman 
times. The characteristic skull-form of this period has been repeatedly 
defined; and the significance of the vertical or obliquely flattened 
occiput of frequent occurrence, has been repeatedly discussed by me in 
former communications to the Canadian Institute. The point specially 
to be noted at present is, that not only considerable variations from 
any assumed typical British or Celtic cranium occur ; but that at least 
two types of the most striking diversity mark the sepulchres of the 
megalithic era, and the seemingly later earth-barrows and cists. Their 
relative chronology is not indeed of permanent importance in the pre- 
sent inquiry. Both undoubtedly occur in ante-Christian and ante-Ro- 
man sepulchres. In referring to the doctrine of a pre-Celtic popula- 
tion for the British Islands, maintained in my Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland, Dr. Thurnam remarks : " Previous to inquiry as to the 
form of the skull in any possible pre-Celtic race, it is necessary to de- 
termine the form of the Celtic skull itself. Proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, we may then hope to trace the form of the skull in 
races which may possibly have preceded, or been mingled with the 
early Celtic population of Britain."* If possible, this is unquestion- 
ably most desirable ; but as Dr. Thurnam here assumes that there is 
a specific Celtic skull form, both the above forms — to the correct 
knowledge of which he has largely contributed, — cannot be grouped 
under it. At least two types of extreme diversity belong to the ancient 

* CraDia Britannica, c. v, p. 55. The author adds, " such an inquiry is an 
important object of the present work." But the concluding Decade, with its 
summary of results from the accumulated evidence, is still unpublished. 
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British pagan period : the one, the extremely long skull of the mega- 
lithic tombs ; the other, the short and broad brachycephalic skull 
abounding in British barrows of ante-Roman and Roman centuries ; 
while the ovoid dolichocephalic skull of the pagan Saxon is inter- 
mediate in form, when compared with the two. 

More than one hypothesis is open to us to account for such diversi- 
ties. There is the probability of an Allophylian, possibly Finnic, 
Turanian, or other pre-historic race, which was in occupation of Britain 
before the first Celtic immigration. Retzius from the examination of 
two Basque skulls was led to the conviction, which accorded with his 
preconceived opinions, that the Basque head-form is brachycephalic. 
M. A. d'Abbadie confirmed this opinion by his observations on the 
living head ; and the result has been generally accepted as an estab- 
lished fact. But recently, two members of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris recovered with their own hands, from a Basque cemetery, in 
the province of Guipuscoa, sixty crania, which are now deposited in the 
museum of the Society. Of these, M. Paul Broca remarks, in his ad- 
dress delivered before the Society in 1863: "Of the sixty Basque 
skulls in your collection, two or three only are really braehycephalous; 
most of them are altogether dolichocephalous ; and, what was quite 
unexpected, the mean type of the series is much more dolichocepha- 
lous than that of the French in the north." Here it is seen M. Broca 
unhesitatingly styles them "Basque skulls;" but though the old 
Iberian tongue survives in the Basque district, its race may be, and 
probably is, not less mixed than the Gaelic speaking people of the 
Lewis, for example, among whom both Finnic and Norse features and 
head-forms are affirmed by one recent experienced observer, Captain 
Thomas, R.N., to predominate.* The unexpected results of the ana- 
tomical study of so large a number of crania from a cemetery within 
the Basque area, are, however, deserving of the most careful study. 
They help to add to the regret that the abundant dark locks of the 
Silures prevented Tacitus from reporting on the form of head of the 
British tribes to whom an Iberian origin was ascribed. 

To the comparative proportions of the head-forms of Guipuscoa and 
the north of France I shall again refer. But, returning meanwhile to 
the diverse ancient British forms: another opinion specially maintained 
by Dr. J. Barnard Davis, is, that the brachycephalic head of the 
barrows is the true Celtic skull-form, and that all others, not Anglo- 
Saxon, — including even the kumbecephalic crania of the megalithic 
tombs, — are mere exceptional deviations, or what he styles " aberrant 
forms." A third hypothesis may be started, which would receive 
confirmation from the opinions advocated by one class of ethnologists 

* Manuscript Letters to the author, Prehistoric Annals, vol. ii, p. 208. 
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on philological grounds, that the Cymri and the Gaels are two essen- 
tially distinct races ;* in which case the two very diverse forms of 
head may be physical tests of the two races. A fourth idea cannot 
be overlooked, in reference to some points discussed in subsequent 
pages, that the head of the Gaul and the British Celt may have under- 
gone modifications in the course of time, wholly apart from any 
admixture with other races. One other opinion, in special favour 
among certain purely philological ethnologists, need not be discussed 
here, viz , that craniology is valueless for ethnical classification. 

Looking meanwhile to the osteological evidence derived from the 
British Islands, this much appears to be established, that at some 
remote period, lying beyond the earliest glimpses of any definite 
British history, the kumbecephalic, or long-headed race, occupied 
Britain in such numbers as to be capable of the combined labour re- 
quired in the construction of vast chambered cairns and barrows. 
These sepulchres I cannot doubt are the mausolea of a royal or privi- 
ledged class, and not common receptacles of the dead. They ex- 
hibit the laborious but unskilled architecture of a megalithic era, 
lavished ungrudgingly on the sepulchres of the honoured dead. The 
only works of art found in them, or at least appearing strictly to 
belong to their original contents, are bone and flint implements, and 
rude pottery. This race, as appears from some of the crania re- 
covered from the megalithic chambers, was not altogether ignorant, 
at some period of its presence in Britain, of another, characterised by 
an essentially different form of head. The circumstance under which 
the latter have been met with seem to justify the opinion that this 
brachycephalic race occupied a servile relation to the other. When, 
however, we pass into a later, but still pre-historic era, the long-headed 
race disappears ; and the simple earth -barrow and small cist charac- 
teristic of the latter race, reveals almost exclusively the brachycephalic 
type of skull, with prominent parietal tubers and truncated occiput. 
This is the form chiefly occurring in native British graves of the 
Roman period; and on this, as well as on other grounds, it is assumed 
by Dr. J. B. Davis and others to be the true type of the British Celt. 
I have already advanced reasons for thinking that a race of brachy- 
cephali, Turanian or other, to whom the rude stone arts of pre-his- 
toric Britain chiefly pertained, intervened between the kumbecephali 
of the long chambered barrows and the true Celtffi.f The linguistic 
affinities between the latter and the great Aryan family of nations, 

* Celtic Language in reference to Race, by John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S. On 
Gaels and Celts, by M. Lagneau, etc. 

+ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 2nd ed., vol. i, part i, chap. ix. Canadian 
Journal, vol. vii, p. 405. 
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prove that the Celtae branched off from the parent stock subsequent 
to the evolution of numbers, the development of metallurgy and many 
other arts of civilisation. The contents of the earlier cairns, crom- 
lechs, and barrows do not therefore correspond with their progress ; 
and the very term cromlech, — gael. cromadh, Wei. cromen, a roof or 
vault, and clach, or lech, a stone : — indicates as total ignorance of its 
sepulchral character, as the English name : Druidical Altar. 

In this state of the question it becomes a matter of interest to 
ascertain what direct evidence is still accessible, and how far it can be 
made available for throwing light on the physical, and more especially 
the cranial characteristics of the Celt. 

One form of the Anglo-Roman period — the historical age of Celtic 
Britain, — undoubtedly approximates to the brachycephlic type, not- 
withstanding many aberrations. But on the other hand this is by no 
means the predominant skull- form of the modern Welchman, the 
Highlander of the most purely Celtic districts of Scotland, or the 
seemingly unadulterated native population of south-western Ireland. 
On this subject Dr. Anders Retzius remarks : " During an excursion 
in Great Britain in 1855, I was able to satisfy myself anew that the 
dolichocephalic form is predominant in England proper, in Wales, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland. Most of the dolichocephalae of these coun- 
tries have the hair black, and are very similar to Celts."* The Anglo- 
Saxon cannot be affirmed to be a pure race. Apart from later Danish, 
Norse, and Norman intermixture : it differs mainly, as I conceive, 
from its Germanic congeners, by reason of a large admixture of Celtic 
blood, traceable primarily to the intermarriage of English and Saxon 
colonists with the British women. Such a process of amalgamation 
is the inevitable result of a colonisation chiefly male, even where the 
difference is so extreme as between the white and the red or black 
races of the New World. But the Anglo-Saxon intruder and the 
native were on a par physically and intellectually; and while the 
former was pre-eminent in all warlike attributes, the latter excelled in 
the refinements of a civilisation borrowed both from the pagan Roman 
and the Christian missionary. There was nothing therefore to pre- 
vent a speedy and complete amalgamation. But if this was an admix- 
ture of a dolichocephalic with a brachycephalic race, the result should 
be a hybrid skull of intermediate form ; whereas the modern Anglo- 
Saxon head is essentially longer than the continental Germanic type. 
This, therefore, seems to me to point to ethnical characteristics of the 
British Celt according with the indications already suggested by philo- 
logical evidence ; and so to lend some countenance to the idea tha 

* Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Geneva, 1860, Smithsonian 
Report. 
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the Celtse intruded on the brachycephalic barrow-builders of Britain, 
prior to the dawn of history, introduced among them the higher arts 
of the Aryan races, and themselves underwent the inevitable change 
consequent on an intermingling of intruding and native races. 

The Anglo-Saxon is a very modern insular intruder. It is now 
little more than thirteen centuries since he encroached as a stranger on 
the home of the native Britons. We may allow the latter an undis- 
turbed occupation for more than double that time, and lengthen the 
period of their presence in central and north-western Europe, thereby 
carrying them far back into its pre-historic night: and still ample time 
will remain for Allophylian precursors. But, so far as the British 
Islands are concerned, the comparatively recent intrusion of, at least, 
the Belga3, probably of the Cantii and Regni, if not also the Durotriges 
and Damnonii, and even, as some have maintained, of all the tribes to 
the south of the Brigantes, found in occupation by the first Roman 
invaders, is more or less clearly indicated. Britain, moreover, had 
not been so entirely isolated, prior to the era of Roman invasion, as to 
justify any assumption of its undisturbed occupation by a single native 
race through all previous centuries. To Tacitus, it is obvious no such 
idea presented itself as the probable theory of British population in 
the first century, though historical evidence to the contrary was little 
more available to him than to us. 

The revolution recently wrought in the opinions of archaeologists 
and geologists relative to the antiquity of man, renders the idea of 
the oldest historical race having been preceded by others, not only 
one of easy reception, but almost a necessary consequence of the evi- 
dence. But leaving altogether out of view the traces of the Drift 
or Cave-Man, and dwelling exclusively on the cranial evidence de- 
rived from regular sepulture, the proofs of physical and ethnical 
diversity are as striking as those which distinguish living races of very 
diverse character. When, moreover, the craniologist, already fami- 
liar with the cranial type of the latter pagan barrows, proceeds to de- 
termine that of the British Celt of any period subsequent to the Saxon 
invasion, he is compelled to classify it apart from the brachycephalic 
type of the Anglo-Roman period. I can scarcely conceive of this 
being disputed by any experienced observer; whatever inferences may 
be derived from the fact. It may be (1) that the brachycephalic 
skull of the barrows is not the true Celtic type; or (2) the difference 
observable in the modern Celtic head may be consequent on altered 
diet, habits, on cerebral and intellectual development; or (3) the 
modern representative may be no pure Celt, but variously affected by 
intermixture of Roman (in its widest sense, i. e., not merely Italian, 
but continental), Saxon, Norse, Danish, and Norman blood ; or (4), 
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all of those causes may have combined to produce the results in 
question. 

In discussing the physical attributes of the Celtic race, Dr. Prichard 
asks : " Was there anything peculiar in the conformation of the head 
in the British and Gaulish races ?" and thus replies : "I do not remem- 
ber that any peculiarity of features has been observed by Roman writers 
in either Gauls or Britons. There are probably in existence sufficient 
means for deciding this inquiry in the skulls found in old British 
cairns or places of sepulture. I have seen about half-a-dozen skulls 
found in different parts of England, in situations which rendered it 
highly probable that they belonged to ancient Britons. All these 
partook of one striking characteristic, viz. : a remarkable narrowness 
of the forehead compared with the occiput, giving a very small space 
for the anterior lobes of the brain, and allowing room for a large de- 
velopment of the posterior lobes. There are some modern English 
and Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not 
numerous."* But not only did Prichard thus recognise the essential 
disagreement between the brachycephalic head of the barrows and 
that of the modern British Celt ; but he has also indicated his recog- 
nition of characteristics in the former, which appear to him other 
than Celtic. In noticing two well-known crania recovered from the 
Knoch-maraidhe tumulus in the Phcenix Park, Dublin, he remarks : 
" In these, especially in one of them, there is a considerable approxi- 
mation to the Turanian skull ;" and again in view of those from 
British cairns and cists, he repeats his belief that some of them give 
reason to suspect that they had somewhat of the Mongolian or 
Turanian form of head.f 

It seems, at first sight, an undertaking sufficiently compatible with 
the results already achieved by craniology, to determine the typical 
form at least of the modern Celtic cranium; but the results have 
hitherto been of a very indefinite character. One source of error is 
doubtless traceable to the neglect of the important fact that a type is 
an ideal abstraction embracing the mean of many variations, and is 
not to be determined by the selection of one or two assumed charac- 
teristic examples. Opinions, however, have been advanced on the 
authority of experienced observers, in favour of one or more specific 
forms as that of the true Celtic head. Referring to the small anterior 
region characteristic of the skulls in ancient British graves, Dr. 
Prichard remarks : " In this particular, the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain appear to have differed very considerably from the present."J 
Mr. Wilde, on the contrary, after referring to two ancient races, whose 

* Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 3rd ed., vol. iii. 
+ Researches, vol. iii, p. 20. } Ibid., vol. i, p. 305. 
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remains are found in Irish cairns and sepulchral mounds, the one 
" globular headed," and the other having skulls "chiefly characterised 
by their extreme length from before backwards, or what is technically 
termed their an tero -posterior diameter, and the flatness of their sides;" 
adds : " we find similar conditions of head still existing among the 
modern inhabitants of this country, particularly beyond the Shannon, 
towards the west, where the dark, or Firbolg race may still be traced, 
as distinct from the more globular-headed, light-eyed, fair-haired 
Celtic people who lie to the north. east of that river."* Here the 
Irish archaeologist describes two essentially distinct ancient skull- 
forms, and not only recognises the living representatives of both, but 
finds the diversity of form accompanied by other distinctions in hair, 
eyes, and complexion. 

Nevertheless it has been generally assumed that one wel defined 
form of head is recognisable as characteristic of the true Celt. Dr. 
Morton, in defining the Celtic family, says : " They have the head 
rather elongated, and the forehead narrow and but slightly arched. 
The brow is low, straight and bushy ; the eyes and hair are light, 
the nose and mouth large, and the cheek-bones high. The general 
contour of the face is angular and the expression harsh. "f Dr. J. 
Aitken Meigs, in discussing the characteristics of the race, as repre- 
sented in the Mortonian Collection, selects a cast bearing the memo- 
randum : " Descendant of an ancient Irish King, Alexander O'Connor, 
— original in Dublin." Of this he remarks: "No. 1356 — a cast of 
the skull of one of the ancient Celtic race of Ireland — appears to me 
the most typical in the Irish group. This head, the largest in the 
group, is very long, clumsy, and massive in its general appearance. 
The forehead is low, broad, and ponderous ; the occiput heavy and 
very protuberant. The basis cranii long, broad, and flat; the orbits 
capacious ; and the distance from the root of the nose to the upper 
alveolus quite short."J Dr. Kombst, also, who, during a residence of 
some years in Scotland, devoted considerable attention to the deter- 
mination of the Celtic, as distinguished from the Germanic type, states 
that "the Celtic skull is elongated from front to back, moderate in 
breadth and length, and the face and upper part of the skull the exact 
form of an oval."§ Professor Retzius, after studying the modern 
Celt both in France and Britain, assigns to the cranium of the com- 
mon race a form of peculiar length, compressed at the sides, narrow 
and generally low in the forehead. At the same time he ascribes to 
the true Celtic type of head greater breadth, though still describing 

* Lectures on the Ethnology of the Ancient Irish. 

+ Crania Americana, p. 10. + Indigenous Races of the Earth, p. 301. 

§ Johnston's Physical Atlas, c. viii. 
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the skull as long, oval, and narrow.* In his latest matured views he 
groups the Celts as European orthognathic dolichocephalee, under 
the heads " Scottish Celts, Irish Celts, English Celts, and Welsh ;" 
and when referring to a skull sent to him by Dr. Prichard as the first 
Roman one he had seen, he remarks : " It had been picked up on an 
ancient field of battle near York, with another skull of different form. 
The latter was smaller, much elongated, straight and low, and had 
evidently belonged to a Celt."f This judgment, he adds, fully 
satisfied Dr. Prichard. But when commenting on the Ugrians, Turks, 
and Sclaves of Europe, all of whom he includes in his orthognathic 
brachycephalie, Retzius remarks : " On different occasions I have 
met with brachycephalie Scots from northern Scotland and the isles 
to the north. During my last sojourn in Scotland I encountered 
again divers individuals pertaining to this same 'type, having an ex- 
pression altogether peculiar, their visage being often short and some- 
what large, their hair red, the skin of their faces marked with freckles. 
Since then I have learned from the reports of travellers that this type 
is common in the Highlands, where it is indigenous from a remote 
antiquity. I suppose it has descended from the Finns, or perhaps 
the Basques." The observations of Professor Retzius are confirmed 
by those of my friend Captain Thomas, R.N., whose experienced eye 
has detected a peculiar type of form and features both in the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides equally distinct, as it appears to him, from Celt and 
Scandinavian, which he also conceives to be Finnic. It is well worthy 
of note, however, that this globular head-form appears to pertain to 
the Scoto-Scandinavian districts ; for, as will be seen, a similar type 
prevails in the Gallo-Scandinavian district of Normandy; and the 
same type predominates, according to Mr. Wilde, in the region to the 
north-east of the Shannon, where, in like manner, the influence of the 
Northmen may account for the distinction he defines between them 
and the long-headed Firbolgs beyond that river. When, however, 
Dr. Retzius quotes vaguely, " the reports of travellers that this (the 
brachycephalie) type is common in the Highlands," the opinion must 
be received with caution. My own opportunities of observation led 
me to an opposite conclusion ; but from the great difficulty of arriving 
at any certain results in reference to the relative proportions of the 
living head, without actual manipulation and measurement, I feel 
assured that the reports of ordinary travellers on minute distinctions 
of the kind in question are valueless. It is of a nearly corresponding 
type that Dr. Prichard remarks : " There are some modern English 
and Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not 

* Kraniologisches. Muller's Archiv, 1849, p. 575. 
+ Smithsonian Report, 1859, p. 253. 
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numerous." But the significance of this globular, or brachycephalic 
head-form will again come under review in other geographical relations. 

Dr. Beddoe, whose observations on the complexion, eyes, and hair 
of the modern Celt have been already referred to, in a communication 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on the ancient and modern 
ethnography of the country, states that his deductions relative to the 
physical characteristics of the Scottish population are based on observ- 
ations made upon about twenty thousand individuals. The com- 
plexional character chiefly attracted his attention, but other features 
were not overlooked. Of the people of Upper Argyleshire and 
Invernessshire he remarks : "The men have the bony frames, the high 
cheek bones, prominent brows, and long noses, aquiline, sinuous, or 
curved upwards towards the point, which I have observed in almost 
all the more Celtic districts of Scotland ;" and he thus indicates the 
idea he has formed of the Celtic head-form, when referring to the 
fisher-folk of Buckhaven, St. Monance, Newhaven, and Fisherow : 
" The narrowness of the crania and faces in many of the women tells 
against their Teutonic origin, and the family names of the Newhaven 
and Fisherow folk are just those of the neighbouring counties; some 
of them, indeed, as Caird and Gilchrist, are Gaelic."* 

The zeal with which anthropological researches are pursued by the 
savans of Paris, renders their opinion on this department of ethnical 
classification, in which they have so peculiar an interest, of the highest 
value. Unfortunately my access to their published results is greatly 
more limited than I could desire, though perhaps sufficient for the 
purpose now in view. Mr. J. J. d'Omalius d'Halloy remarks in his 
Des Races Humaines, " It is difficult in the present state of the 
science to express any positive opinion as to the true characteristics 
and the actual development of the Celtic family ;" and after referring 
to the wide area occupied by it in ancient times, and its later inter- 
mixture everywhere with encroaching races of conquerors, he adds : 
" It is probable that the peoples who still speak the Celtic languages 
are not the pure descendants of the ancient Celts, but that they have 
resulted from an admixture with the Aramaeans, whom we suppose to 
have been their precursors in Central Europe, and with the Latins 
and Teutons, who intruded subsequently. Moreover their character- 
istics are not uniform ; and whilst, for example, the Bas-Bretons have 
in general their hair and their eyes black, and the stature of the 
inhabitants of the south-west of France, we frequently meet with 
blond complexions among the Gauls. "f Among the scientic anthro- 
pologists of Paris, however, the same idea, already referred to, of the 
elongated skull being the true Celtic type, appears to maintain its 

* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i, pp. 254, 250. 
t Des Races Humaines, ou Elements d'Ethnographie, p. 37. 
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ground. M. Paul Broca, the learned Secretary of the Societi cP An- 
thropologic de Paris, in an ethnological* resume" addressed to the 
society in 1863, when contrasting two distinct types of skull — the one 
brachycephalic and the other dolichocephalic — recovered from sepul- 
chres of the Burgundian period, affirms of the successive occupants of 
French soil : "The Celts, the Cymri, and the Germans, were dolicho- 
cephali ; and so were the Romans in a less degree. There is there- 
fore," he adds, "no question that the brachycephalic type, still so 
prevalent among us, is derived from populations prior to the arrival 
of the Celts." Again, M. Pruner-Bey, in discussing before the same 
body the ethnical affinities of the Neanderthal man, characterised by 
a skull little less remarkable for its great length and narrowness, than 
for the extreme development of the superciliary ridges, says : "let us 
try if it is possible to classify the Neanderthal skull. Is it the repre- 
sentative of a lost race, or can it be identified with any of the stocks 
which are known to us ? In my opinion it is undoubtedly the skull 
of a Celt ; it belongs to a large individual ; it is capacious and doli- 
chocephalic; it presents the depression on the posterior third of the 
sagittal suture common to the Celts and Scandinavians ; and finally 
its occipital projection is equally characteristic of these two races." 
M. Pruner-Bey then produces one Helvetian and two Irish skulls as 
illustrations of the true Celtic type, and thus proceeds : "Whilst they 
all present the same general type, these three skulls exhibit slight 
differences. There even exists a fourth variety, represented in the 
collection of Retzius by an ancient Belgian, whose skull is more 
compressed laterally than that of the first Irishman, which is almost 
cylindrical. In the gallery of the museum there is a sufficiently numer- 
ous series of ancient French skulls of the same type in every respect 
as those before us. . . . Without entering into descriptive details 
respecting the ancient Celtic skull, you will recognise that all the 
ancient skulls before us present a very depressed forehead, compared 
with the enormous facial development; but that which the forehead 
loses in height it gains in length." He then, in considering the 
evidence that the skulls produced are really Celtic, refers, among 
other proofs, to "comparison by the retrogressive or progressive 
method with skulls of Bretons, French, and modern Irishmen, in 
which the mass are undoubtedly Celtic," and adds : "Although the 
Celtic skull has undergone some secondary modifications, its type is 
at the present day the same as in the most remote ages. I refer to 
the beautiful series of modern skulls in the museum, derived from 
Britany, and to my own collection of modern Irish skulls." In a 

* The title of the article is " Histoire des Travaux de la Societe d'Anthropo- 
logie." Editor. 
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letter on the same subject, addressed by M. Pruner-Bey to Mr. C. C. 
Blake, of the London Anthropological Society, he refers to " the ellip- 
tic form (segmental) of the occiput as well as of the coronal as truly 
characterising the Celtic type."* The crania selected by him as typical 
Celtic skulls, measure, in centimeters, longitudinally and parietally 
as follows : — 

Helvetian, length, 19'5; breadth, 14"5. 

Irish No. 1, „ 20-0; „ 150. 

Irish No. 2, „ 20-5; „ 14-3. 
The discussions originating in Dr. Pruner-Bey's observations on 
what he finally designates " The long-headed Celt of Neanderthal :" 
though they elicited opinions at variance with his ethnical classifica- 
tion of the remarkable skull discovered in 1837 in the Neanderthal 
cave, have not, so far as I am aware, led to any challenge of the 
typical form thus asserted for the Celtic skull of France, as well as of 
Switzerland and Ireland. 

It accordingly appears thus far, from the various authorities referred 
to, that considerable unanimity prevails in the ascription of an excess 
of longitudinal diameter as one of the most marked characteristics of 
the Celtic cranium. A long but low frontal development, in which, 
as M. Pruner-Bey defines it, "The forehead of the ancient Celt gains 
in length what it loses in height;" a flattening of the parietals, and a 
tendency towards occipital prolongation, are all more or less strongly 
asserted as characteristic of the same head-form. There are marked 
exceptions, however, to this apparent unanimity. Professor Nilsson 
— who, in his earlier definitions, had spoken of the Celtic cranium as 
intermediate in proportions to the true dolichocephalic and brachyce- 
phalic skull-forms, — when writing more recently to Dr. Thurnam, 
remarks in reference to that cranium: "I consider nothing more 
uncertain and vague than this denomination ; for hardly two authors 
have the same opinion in the matter. It would indeed be very de- 
sirable if, in England, where it might most conveniently be done, one 
could come to a proper understanding as to what constitutes the Celtic 
form of cranium, and afterwards impressions in plaster-of-Paris be 
taken of such a cranium as might serve as a type for this race."f 
The demand of the Swedish naturalist is more desirable than easy of 
accomplishment. What tribunal is to determine the coveted cranium 
embodying in itself the ideal type ? Dr. Spurzheim directed a series 
of minute observations with this object in view ; and other evidence 
shows that the body of British cranioscopists called into being by 
the teachings of Dr. Gall and his collaborateurs, systematically aimed 
at determining this and other leading ethnical types. The collection 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society includes a cast marked as 
* Anthropological Review, vol. ii, p. 14C. + Crania Britannica, dec. i, p. 17. 
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the Celtic type : one of a series described in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal as " selected from a number of the same tribe or nation so as to 
present as nearly as possible a type of the whole in the society's col- 
lection."* It is characterised in the catalogue as a " long Celtic 
skull;" and as will be seen from its measurements, — No. 16, in the 
following table of crania, otherwise obtained from ancient Celtic 
areas under circumstances that afford the greatest presumptive evi- 
dence of their truly representing the native race, — it is remarkable 
for its length and narrowness. It is also characterised by the narrow, 
elongated frontal region, which French anthropologists appear to 
recognise as a typical Celtic feature. 

An unbiassed judgment, as well as great sagacity and experience, is 
required to determine such a selection in comparative craniology. 
Wilde, as we have seen, describes the heads of the Irish beyond the 
Shannon as distinct from what he calls " the more globular headed, 
light-eyed, fair-haired Celtic people" to the north of the same river. 
The former, with long heads, he designates the dark or Firbolg race, 
the representatives as he conceives of the aboriginal Irish Cromlech- 
builders. But who the Firbolgs were, and whence their name is 
derived, are questions still in dispute among Irish antiquaries and his- 
torians. They came into Ireland, according to the Annals of the Four 
Masters, a.m. 3266. O'Flaherty, in his Ogyqia, fixes their advent 
at the still earlier date of a.m. 2657. Keating, Algernon Herbert, 
and others believe them to have been a colony of Belgae, or other 
Gaulish tribe ; and the last-named authority regards the date of their 
arrival in any part of the British Isles as little more than a century 
before Christ.f On this latter theory, it is in no degree remarkable 
that a comparison of Breton, French, and Irish skulls in Parisian 
collections, should produce such harmonious results. But Dr. Davis, 
who assumes the short crania of the barrows to represent " the typical 
form of cranium of the ancient Britons," describes them as " some- 
what short or brachycephalic, not ill-developed, nor remarkable for a 
small facial angle. The bones of the face, and especially the upper 
maxillaries, upright or orthognathous, but also rather short. The 
chin is usually prominent, the exterior surface of the upper maxilla- 
ries depressed, the nose abrupt and short, surmounted with a frowning 
eminence, marking the situation of the frontal sinuses. "J Having 
thus determined the typical Celtic head-form, Dr. Davis disposes of 
the remarkable class of extreme dolichocephalic crania already re- 
ferred to as found in Britain, by classing them, along with other 
variations from his Celtic type, as " aberrant forms." Here therefore 

* Phrenological Journal, vol. vi, p. 144. + Irish Nennius, pp. 41, xcix. 

\ On the Crania of the Ancient Britons; Proceedings Acad. Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, Fobruary 1857, p. 48. 
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we see to how great an extent the selection of any assumed typical 
form is liable to be affected by preconceived theories. 

But another difficulty meets us when we attempt to select the living 
representative of the pure Celt. M. d'Halloy classes the French, 
apart from the Celtic family, under La Famitte Laline, but he adds : 
" It is probable that the French derive their origin principally from 
the Celts ; but these submitted during five centuries to the Romans, 
and not only mingled with them, but have entirely lost the use of the 
Celtic languages. Subsequent conquests, repeatedly effected by Teu- 
tonic people, subjected them to fresh admixture, and they took the 
name of French ; but the descendants of the conquerors lost the use 
of the Teutonic languages, and the Latin dialects have prevailed. . . . 
It is probable that the people of Central France are those who remain 
most thoroughly Celtic ; that those of the south have inherited the 
vivacity of the Basques ; and that those of the north have undergone 
more change from Teutonic races. This influence has been chiefly 
felt in Normandy, which received its name in consequence of its 
settlement by Scandinavians in the tenth century."* Turning from 
France to Britain, the same difficulties are encountered; and even 
when we confine ourselves to what are commonly designated the purely 
Celtic districts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland : the northern and 
western Highlanders of Scotland differ little less noticeably than the 
Irish on either side of the Shannon, while the Welsh are distinguish- 
able in many respects from both. In Sir David Wilkie's graphic pic- 
ture of the " Reading of the Waterloo Gazette," the characteristic 
differences between the English dragoon, the Highland sergeant, and 
the Irish private, are as obvious as the distinctive features of the 
Negro who mingles in the same jovial group. M. d'Halloy excludes 
the region of Brittany from the France assigned by him to its branch of 
the Latin family. But even the retention of the Celtic language is 
no certain test of purity of race ; and it is more easy to imagine, than 
to estimate by any definite scale, the influence which Roman, Frank, 
Burgundian, Saxon, Dane, Norman, and other foreign blood, have 
exercised in effecting the diversities referred to. Taking, however, 
crania derived from Highland districts where the Gaelic language still 
prevails, and from cemeteries of the earliest Columbian and Pictish 
Christian foundations, we have some reason to anticipate in them an 
approximation to the true form of the Celtic head subsequent to the 
Roman invasion. The following table embraces such a selection, illus- 
trating the character of the native population in different parts of the 
British Islands, at a period when the first Celtic missionaries of Scot- 
land and Ireland were preaching to their converts in their native 
* Des Races Humaines, pp. 38, 40. 
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tongue.* The measurements are longitudinal diameter, frontal breadth, 
parietal breadth, and horizontal circumference. 
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In so far as a comparison can be instituted between this group of 
crania and those previously referred to, it will be seen that the 
latter are smaller than the examples of the Helvetian and Irish 
Celtic head. Nevertheless they agree with all other evidence in 
confirming the predominance of a head of unusual length, in more 
than one of the ancient insular races. But a comparison of the 
results of the above table, in longitudinal and parietal measure- 
ments, with the kumbeeephalic and brachycephalic crania of British 
megalithic tombs and barrows, as derived from the mean results 
of examples of each class, is of more importance, from the remark- 
able amount of diversity it reveals among the ancient insular races. f 
For the purpose of comparing them with the typical Celtic crania of 
M. Broca, previously referred to, the measurements are given both in 
inches and centimeters. 

Length. Breadth. 

Kumbeeephalic crania 7-44 or 18-897 ... 527 or 13-385 

Brachycephalic 712 „ 18-084 ... 5-70 „ 14-477 

Celtic , 7-37 „ 18-719 ... 5'43 „ 13792 

I shall now turn to another test, to which I have already repeatedly 
referred in former papers, as calculated to furnish useful comparative 
craniological data. The hatter in the daily experience of his business 

* For additional measurements, and the circumstances of discovery justifying 
their Celtic classification, vide Prehist. Annals of Scotland, 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 284. 
+ Vide ibid., tables I, n, vol. i, pp. 267, 275. 
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transactions, necessarily tests the prevalent form and proportions of 
the human head, especially in its relative length, breadth, and hori- 
zontal circumference ; and where two or more distinct types abound 
in his locality, he cannot fail to become cognisant of the fact. One 
extensive hat manufacturer in Edinburgh, states that " the Scottish 
head is decidedly longer, but not so high as the English. In com- 
parison with it the German head appears almost round." But com- 
paring his scale of sizes most in demand, with others furnished to me 
from Messrs. Christy, the largest hat-makers in England, the results 
indicate the prevalent Scottish size to be 22f inches ; four of this 
being required for every two of the next larger and smaller sizes ; 
whereas in assorting three dozen for the English trade, Messrs. 
Christy furnish four of 21|, nine of 21f, ten of 22, and eight of 22| 
inches. Mr. Rogers, of Toronto, in assorting three dozen, distributes 
them in the ratio of five, seven, nine, and five to the same predomi- 
nant sizes, and allows four for the head of 23 inches in circumference, 
the remainder being in both cases, distributed in ones and two be- 
tween the largest and smallest sizes, ranging from 23| to 20f inches. 
The summary of inquiries among the principal hatters of Boston is as 
follows: — "Larger hats are required for New England than for the 
Southern States. To New Orleans we send 20| to 22 1; and to New 
Hampshire 21f to 23 inches." One extensive New England manu- 
facturer adds: — " New England heads are long and high ; longer and 
higher than any European heads. British heads are longer than 
Continental. German and Italian heads are round. Spanish and 
Italian very small." 

Let us now see if this experience acquired in the daily observation 
of the trader and manufacturer will yield any available results in 
reference to our present inquiries. An ingenious instrument, known 
by the name of the conformateur, was brought into use in Paris, I 
believe about twenty years since, and is now employed by many hatters, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, for the purpose of determining the form 
and relative proportions of the human head, so far as required by them. 
The instrument fits on the head like a hat ; and, by the action of a 
series of levers encircling it, repeats on a reduced scale, the form 
which they assume under its pressure. By inserting a piece of paper 
or thin card board, and touching a spring, the l'educed copy is secured 
by the impress of pins attached to the ends of the levers. Owing to 
this repetition being made on the top by limbs of equal length, acting, 
within a circle, at right angles to the main levers, the form produced 
is more or less exaggerated longitudinally in proportion to the length 
of the head. But this does not interfere with the value of compara- 
tive results derived from numerous head-forms taken by the same 
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instrument, and correspondingly affected according to their relative 
proportions. 

Taking advantage of the precise data furnished by the conformateur, 
I have availed myself of the peculiar facilities which Canada supplies 
for instituting a comparison between the diverse races composing its 
population. Upper Canada is settled by colonists from all parts of 
the British Islands. In some districts Highland, Irish, German, and 
" Coloured" settlements perpetuate distinct ethnical peculiarities, and 
preserve to some extent the habits, and usages, and even the languages 
of their original homes. But throughout the more densely settled 
districts and in most of the towns,* the population presents much the 
same character as that of the larger towns of England or Scotland, 
and the surnames form in most cases the only guide to their ethnical 
classification. In Lower Canada the great mass of the population is 
of French origin, but derived from different departments of the parent 
country ; of which Quebec is the centre of a migration from Nor- 
mandy, while the district around Montreal was chiefly settled by 
colonists from Britany. The French language, laws, religion, and 
customs prevail, preserving many traits of the mother country and its 
population, as they existed remote from the capital of the Grande 
Monarque, and before the first French Revolution. The establish- 
ment of the seat of the Provincial Government at different times in 
Montreal and Quebec, and the facilities of intercourse between the 
two cities, must have helped to mingle the Norman and Breton popu- 
lation in both. Nevertheless, the results of my investigations tend to 
show that a striking difference is still recognisable in the predominant 
French head-forms of the two cities. 

My first observations, with special reference to the present inquiry, 
were made at Quebec, in 1863, when, in co-operation with my friend 
Mr. John Langton, I tested the action of the conformateur on heads 
of various forms, and had an opportunity of examining and comparing 
nearly four hundred head-patterns of the French and English popula- 
tion.f As each of the patterns had the name of the original written 
upon it, a ready clue was thereby furnished for determining their 
nationality. Since then, in following out the observations thus insti- 
tuted, I have carefully examined and classified eleven hundred and 
four head-shapes ; including those of two of the principal hatters in 
Montreal, and of one in Toronto 4 In testing their various differen- 

* The exceptions in the Upper Province are where a large coloured population 
has congregated ; as at St. Catharines, Chatham, and Windsor. 

+ Mr. J. Ashworth, Quebec. 

J Messrs. J. Henderson and Co.,. and A. Brahadi, Montreal ; and Mr. J. Rogers, 
Toronto. 
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tise, I have arranged them by correspondence in form ; by common 
origin, as indicated by French, English, Welsh, Highland, Irish, and 
foreign names ; and by predominant malformations in those markedly 
unsymmetrical. The first noticeable fact in comparing the head-forms 
of the Quebec population was that they were divisible into two very 
dissimilar types : a long ovoid, and a short, nearly cylindrical one. 
This is so obvious as to strike the eye at a glance. I accordingly 
arranged the whole into two groups, determined solely by their forms, 
without reference to the names ; and on applying the latter as a test, 
the result showed that they had been very nearly classified into French 
and English. In all, out of nearly a hundred head-forms marked with 
French names, only nine were not of the short, nearly round form; and 
no single example of this short type occurred in one hundred and forty- 
seven head-forms bearing English names. A more recent examination 
of patterns from Montreal led to a very different result. There, 
where out of the first fifty English head-forms I examined, one ex- 
ample of the short globular type occurred ; out of seventy French 
head-forms (classified by names), only eleven presented the most preva- 
lent French head-type of Quebec. But the French head of the Mon- 
treal district, though long, is not the same as the English type. It is 
shorter, and wider at the parietal protuberances ; and with a greater 
comparative frontal breadth, than what appears to be the Celtic sub- 
type of the English head : though also including some long heads of 
the latter form. So far, therefore, it would seem a legitimate inference 
from the evidence, that the brachycephalic and nearly globular head 
of the Quebec district is the Franco-Norman type ; while the longer 
French head of the Montreal district is that of Britany, where the 
Celtic element predominates. 

But again, amid considerable diversity in minute characteristics, 
the English heads appear to be divisible into two classes, of which 
one, characterised by great length, and slight excess of breadth in the 
parietal as compared with the frontal region, appears to be the Anglo- 
Saxon head; the other, also long, but marked by a sudden tapering in 
front of the parietal protuberances, and a narrow prolonged frontal re- 
gion, is the insular Celtic type. These inferences I deduce from the 
following data. A certain number of the head-forms, marked by the 
extreme characteristics of great length and nearly uniform breadth, 
all bear true English or Saxon names, e.g. — Anderson, Bell, Booth, 
Brown, Beard, Blackie, Cosford, Chapman, Dean, Forster, Fisher, 
Guest, Giles, Mason, Steel, Sanderson, Thompson, Westby, Waddell, 
etc. Out of upwards of four hundred heads more or less nearly ap- 
proximating to this type, only two presented the exceptional names— 
O'Callaghan and Donovan. The form which I distinguish from this 
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as the British Celtic type, is equally long, but otherwise very different, 
appi'oaching to what may be most fitly designated the pear-shape. 
Of this I have found representatives of all the insular suddivisions of 
the Celtic race, e. g. — Campbell, Fraser, Grant, McLean, McKenzie, 
McDonald, McMillan, McLeay, McKay, McLennan, McGregor, 
Stuart, etc. ; Beaven, Davis, Evans, Flynn, Hughes, Jones, Owen, 
Gwynne, etc. ; and Donelly, Flaherty, Flannigan, Kelly, Macguire, 
McCaul, McLeary, McCollum, O'Brien, O'Calaham, O'Reilly, etc. 
The subdivisions which such names suggest are scarcely less obvious 
than those which, in Lower Canada, separate the Browns, Smiths, 
Hendersons, Thompsons, Masons, Langtons, Fenwicks, Frisbys, etc., 
from Charlebois, Barbeau, Charpentier, Chartraud, Deslauner, De- 
Lusingnan, Durocher, Filialreaut, Labelle, Lafontaine, Lemieux, 
Montigny, Nadeau, Perrault, Robital, Simard, Saudier, Verrier, etc. 

But the Saxon and Celtic names of the British Islands indicate 
races which have been intermingling for centuries, until many lines of 
demarcation have been nearly effaced ; whereas the French and Eng- 
lish populations of Lower Canada are still separated by the clearly de- 
fined traces of recent contact. The latter condition of things is illus- 
trated in their head-forms. With few exceptions they can be dis- 
tinguished from each other at a glance. Whereas, although the two 
types which I conceive to be the Saxon and Celtic head-forms of the 
British Islands, are satisfactorily classed apart, by such evidence as I 
have indicated : yet many modified forms occur, disclosing all inter- 
mediate gradations between the two; and occasionally the pure Saxon 
type bears a Celtic name, or vice versd. Normandy did indeed once 
furnish its quota of colonists to Britain as well as to Lower Canada. 
But, if the followers of William of Normandy included those of the 
brachycephalic type now met with in Canada, they have long since 
intermingled with, and been absorbed into the common mass. Excep- 
tional forms are traceable at times, where the evidence is accessible, to 
the miscellaneous sources of intrusive population. One head of pecu- 
liar and marked brachycephalic form, with a common English name 
attached to it, proved to inherit its specialities from a Hindoo mother; 
another, no less striking for its peculiar length, was that of a " black 
Douglas." In these cases the names were calculated to mislead ; but 
in general they furnished the desired clue. In arranging a large col- 
lection of head-forms according to their shapes, I found on one occa- 
sion that I had thrown sundry exceptional patterns aside as failing to 
classify under any of the determinate types of French and English 
heads. On returning to examine the names, they read as follows — 
Kleisen, Lansberg, Rosebrugh, Snider, Kauffman, Kendrick, De Wintol, 
Bastedo, Hirsch, Levy, Benjamin. The list of names abundantly ac- 
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counts for the miscellaneous character of their head-forms, if there 
is any ethnical foundation for such a system of classification. 

So far, then, as this evidence indicates, the French head, as found in 
the Montreal district with its Breton population, presents a longer 
type than that of the Quebec district with its colonists from Nor- 
mandy. This, therefore, seems to point to the assignment of the longer 
head to the more Celtic French race. Again, the Celtic head form of 
the British Islands appears to be still more dolichocephalic ; and so 
constant is this, that out of ninety-three head forms bearing Celtic 
names, I have only met with six approximating to the short, or brachy- 
cephalic type ; and out of five hundred and forty-two with Anglo- 
Saxon names, only thirteen of short type ; and this among a popu- 
lation intermarrying with their fellow-subjects of French origin, and 
with no permanent barrier to the ultimate blending of the two races 
into one. So far as the cranial evidence defines a difference between 
the two types of head of the French habitans, it accords with the 
historical data referred to by M. d'Halloy in his Races Humaines, 
where — after referring to the predominance of Teutonic influence 
on the population of Northern France classed by him in the Latin 
family, as distinct from the Bas-Bretons and others of the Celtic 
family, he adds : — " Cette influence se fait surtout sentir en Nor- 
mandie, contree qui doit son nom aux etablissements que des Scandi- 
naves y ont formes dans le lOe siecle." The population was distin- 
guished by language, as well as name, from the Celtic north-west of 
Neustria, long before the invasion of the Northmen. Romanised 
Gauls, Franks, and Burgundians were mingled under Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Scandinavian conquerors, by processes very analo- 
gous to those which made Celtic Britain Anglo-Saxon. Nor is the 
character of the Franco-Canadian wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a temperament modified by some infusion of Norse or Danish with 
the older Gaulish and Frankish blood. Instead of what Tennyson 
calls "the blind hysterics of the Celt," the Canadian habitant is 
marked by a docile and kindly temperament, which presents some 
analogies to that of the Scoto-Scandinavian population of the Orkneys. 
Sheriff Robertson, of Orkney, after long experience in the exercise of 
his judicial functions there, illustrated the character of the population 
by referring me to one of the islands forming a distinct parish with 
several hundred inhabitants, who dwelt there without resident justice, 
magistrate, or constable, and had never given him occasion to bring 
his judicial services into requisition. This he contrasted with the 
more irascible fervour of the Celtic population on the neighbouring 
Scottish mainland. But if the brachycephalic head of the Quebec 
district is not Celtic, it is not Scandinavian, but rather belongs to 
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the round and short form of cranium, which constitutes one of two 
marked types, recovered by M. Brulle of Dijon, from what he be- 
lieves to be sepulchres of the time of the Burgundians. Specimens 
of those, and others of the same type, are in the Parisian Society's 
Gallery ; but they appear to be universally assigned there to a pre- 
Celtic race. 

Here, again, we see the influence of preconceived ideas. The Finnic 
hypothesis of Arndt and Rask lies at the foundation of the opinions ad- 
vanced by Prichard, Retzius, d' Abbadie, Pruner-Bey, Broca, Thomas, 
and others, as to the Finnic type of the Basques, and the pre-Celtic 
head form of Denmark, France, England, and Scotland. This assumes 
the Finnic physical type to survive from periods long anterior to the 
arrival of Celts or other earliest historical races in Europe. But it is 
possible that we are tempted by the present tendencies of anthropo- 
logical research, in its alliance with geology, to slight recent for more 
remote sources. That the Scandinavian nations shared with a Finnic 
population, their common country, is as certain as that the Franks 
intermingled with the Gauls, and the Angles and Saxons with the 
Britons. It can scarcely be doubted, moreover, that the Finns — occu- 
pants of a diminishing area within all recent centuries — formed a 
larger proportion of the population of Northern Europe in the ninth 
century than they do now. In that century it was that the Norwe- 
gians and Danes commenced their inroads on the British Islands, 
North Holland, and Normandy; and that Norskmen, Danskermen, and 
Ostmen, Fion-ghaill and Dubh-ghaill, began to effect settlements in 
those countries where their traces still abound. But the Finns, who 
are elsewhere a hypothetical element of the population of pre-historic 
Europe, occupied the isolated Scandinavian peninsula in common with 
the Northmen, and are even now to be met with on Norwegian fiords 
from whence the marauding vikings were wont to issue forth. Subse- 
quent, however, to a.d. 1000 — the era of S. Olaf — increasing inter- 
course with other nations has tended to approximate the Scandinavian 
to the Germanic type. Seeing, then, the independent concurrence of 
so much evidence in proof of the predominance of a brachycephalic 
head form, approximating to the assumed Finnic type, in the very 
regions of Orkney and the Scoto-Scandinavian mainland, in the north- 
east of Ireland, and in Normandy, where Norse influence most 
abounded ; is it logical to ignore this, and seek the source of such 
ethnical peculiarities wholly among hypothetical precursors of the 
historic races ? Wherever a native population holds its ground as a 
race in the midst of its conquerors, intermixture in common interests, 
and in blood is inevitable. Gaul joined with Frank in the struggle 
against Rollo and his Northmen, Gael and Saxon fought together for 
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Scottish independence against the Edwards ; Welsh and English 
shared with the Norman the triumphs of the Black Prince ; as the 
modern Hindoo, Affghan, Red Indian and Negro, have been enlisted 
in the service of their Anglo-Saxon masters. The discrepancy of races 
in most of those instances surpasses that which results from the as- 
sumption that the wild hordes of Norse marauders included Finns as 
well as true Scandinavians. Their intermixture in recent centuries is 
no mere assumption, but a well established fact. 

The Northman of the ninth century was, by the nature of his geo- 
graphical position, more Finnic than the Dane. The Norwegian and 
Swede are so even at the present day. I have carefully examined a 
series of Scandinavian and Finnic crania in the collection of the 
Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, with a view to this question. 
The true Norwegian and Swedish head is dolichocephalic, of moderate 
length and frontal elevation; but the "Swedish Finn," ormixed race 
— of which the collection includes three examples — is short and semi- 
globular, partaking of the characteristics of the true Finn, with its 
marked parietal, and short longitudinal development. The Philadel- 
phia collection contains nine pure Finn skulls and a cast, in addition 
to those of the Scandinavian and mixed races, nearly all selected by 
Professor Retzius, and highly illustrative of the two distinct types, 
and the intermediate hybrid form. It seems, therefore, in no degree 
inconsistent either with scientific or historical evidence, that we should 
trace a historic, as well as a prehistoric Finnic element in the brachy- 
cephalic and semi-globular head-forms of Orkney, the Hebrides, the 
north-east of Ireland, Normandy, and the Quebec district of Lower 
Canada. But on any supposition we must not overlook the charac- 
teristics of the races with whom the intruders intermingled. Among 
the Scandinavian crania of the Mortonian collection, are three ancient 
Swedish skulls of extreme dolichocephalic proportions, which would 
probably be classed as Celtic by those who regard the elongated cra- 
nium as the unvarying characteristic of the latter type, and maintain 
the preoccupation of Scandinavia by a Celtic race. To assume that 
the Franco-Roman population of Neustria prior to the Norman invasion 
was purely Gaulish, would be to ignore all history from Julius Csesar 
to Charlemagne. "All the foreign peoples of the Indo-European stock," 
says M. Broca, when referring to the intermixture of races on the 
French soil, " who have, one after another, invaded, conquered, or 
occupied the whole or part of our country, the Celts, the Cymri, the 
Germans, were dolichocephalic, and so were the Romans, though in a 
less degree. It is, therefore, not doubtful that the brachycephalic 
type still so prevalent among us, is derived from populations anterior 
to the arrival of the Celts." 
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Taking then the known elements as our guide : if all but the Celtic 
form can be determined, there can be no insurmountable difficulty in 
ascertaining its type. Assuming the modern German head as a key 
to the influences of Frank and other Germanic intermixture, it is 
decidedly shorter and more globular than the Anglo-Saxon head. 
Indeed my attention was first directed to the hat-gauge as a useful 
cranial test by a remark of the late Dr. Gustaf Kombst, that he could 
never procure an English-made hat that would fit his head, owing to 
the greater length and narrowness of the English head. Leaving out 
of consideration, then, for the present, any race prior to the Gauls, it 
is wholly consistent with historical evidence to conceive of them modi- 
fied by successive interfusions of trans-Rhenic and other Roman 
legionaries, the later Franks, and others of Germanic blood; and then 
of Danes and Northmen, with whatever amount of Finnic element the 
latter may have been affected. Still the type of head characteristic of 
the population of Normandy, and of Lower Canada at the present day, 
requires, either that the undetermined Celtic element modified by 
all those dolichocephalic foreign influences, must have been brachy- 
cephalic ; or, that, altogether prior to the first Roman invasion, there 
existed there a large predominance of such a pre-Celtic element as the 
Finnic one, assumed as unquestionable by M. Paul Broca and other 
French anthropologists ;* for no permissible augmentation of a Scan- 
dinavian-Finnic element would suffice to account for the modern 
head-form, on the theory of an extreme dolichocephalic Gaulish 
cranium. Against the conclusion that the Gaulish head resembled 
the brachycephalic type of the British barrows assigned by Dr. J. B. 
Davis to the British Celts, two arguments are of considerable weight. 
(1.) the modern Normandy-head, though brachycephalic, has more 
affinity with the semi-globular type of the mixed Swedish-Finn than 
with that of the British barrows. (2.) The Breton head, in which it 
cannot be doubted that the Celtic element predominates to a much 
greater extent than in that of Normandy, instead of approximating 
more closely to the British brachycephalic type, confirms the idea of 
a dolichocephalic Celtic head-form. But the analogy of the modern 
Germanic head, with its numerous sub-types, suggests the probability 
that the once widely diffused Celtic nations included variations in 
physical form no less definite than those which distinguish the Cymric 
from the Gaelic subdivisions of their language. The Gaulish and 
British head-forms must be assumed to have belonged to a common 
type ; but it is probable, if not indeed demonstrable, that they in- 
cluded varieties not less distinct than those of the modern German 

* The word in the original is "ethnologists", evidently a slip of the author's 
lien. Editor. 
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and Anglo-Saxon. The inquiry, however, is just at that stage when 
the careful setting forth of the whole evidence — even where it may 
seem to conflict — is best calculated to lead to a satisfactory decision, 
The known, unknown, and undetermined elements of the proposition 
may, I think, be fairly stated as follows ; leaving the Celtic element 
to be determined by comparison between the modern head form as 
the sum of the whole, and the value of the ascertained elements. 
Thus tested, the weight of evidence appears to be in favour of the 
dolichocephalic as the undetermined, and therefore the Celtic ele- 
ment : — 

Breton Head-Form. 

Pre-Celtic, Turanian, or Finnic element Brachycephalic? 

Frank and other Germanic elements Dolichocephalic. 

Native Celtic element ? 

Modern Head : — Dolichocephalic. 

NORMANDY HEAD-FORM. 

Pre-Celtic elements Brachycephalic? 

Germanic elements Dolichocephalic. 

Scandinavian: Norse element Dolichocephalic. 

„ Finnic element Brachycephalic. 

Native Gaulish element ? 

Modern Head : — Brachycephalic. 

English Head-Form. 

Pre-Celtic element: Megalithic race Kumhecephalic. 

Pre-Celtic (?) element: Barrow race Brachycephalic. 

Germanic elements: Anglian, Saxon, Frisian Dolichocephalic. 

Scandinavian elements : Danish, Norman Dolichocephalic. 

Native British element ? 

Modern Head : — Dolichocephalic. 

Scottish Head-Form. 

Pre-Celtic element: Megalithic race Kumhecephalic. 

Pre-Celtic (?) element: Barrow race Brachycephalic. 

Germanic elements: Anglian Dolichocephalic. 

Scandinavian elements: Norse, Danish Dolichocephalic. 

Celtic elements: Gaelic, Erse, British ? 

Modern Head-Form : — Dolichocephalic. 

The results of comparisons instituted from time to time between 
English and Scottish heads, and confirmed by the practical experience 
of hatters in both countries, lead me to the belief that they differ in 
the greater length and less height of the Scottish than the English 
head. Leaving out of question the pre-Celtic elements, in both cases, 
the others can be defined with tolerable precision. The traces of the 
Briton in Scotland are as unmistakable as those of the Gael in Wales. 
Nevertheless, the British is the predominant Celtic element in the 
South, and the Gaelic in the North. Of the Germanic elements the 
Saxon is exclusively English, the Anglian, and apparently the Frisian, 
Scottish. Of the Scandinavian elements, the Danish predominates 
in England, the Norwegian in Scotland, and the latter was very slightly 
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affected by any Norman element. It is also important to bear in re- 
membrance the relation in which, the races stood to each other in the 
two countries. In England the remnant of Romanised Britons ra- 
pidly disappeared before the Saxon and Anglish colonists ; so that 
when the Danes followed in their wake, they found only an Anglo- 
Saxon people to resist or to intermingle with. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, a race of Celtic kings occupied the throne of the united king- 
dom till the death of Alexander III in 1286. There also the North- 
men of the Islands and Sutherland intermingled with a purely Celtic 
population. In the war of independence the Isleman and the High- 
lander of the mainland made common cause with the lowland Scot; and 
the Gaelic and Anglo-Scandinavian races intermingled in perfect poli- 
cal equality; the Gael only exchanging the Celtic for the English 
tongue when he passed beyond the Highland line, and merged into the 
mixed stock of the low country. 

It thus appears that where the Celtic element most predominates, 
the longer form of head is found. It is also noticeable that there are 
indications of the Gaelic and Erse type of head being longer than the 
British. The results, as a whole, of the classification of the known 
and unknown elements in tabular form, appear to involve the assign- 
ment of dolichocephalic characteristics to the undetermined Celtic 
element both of the French and English head. 

The question invites further research in all its bearings ; and as one 
subsidiary source of information, the population of Lower Canada fur- 
nishes materials valuable alike to the ethnologist and the historian. 
There a people of French origin has been isolated from the great re- 
volutions which have wrought such changes on their European conge- 
ners. Their physical, moral, and intellectual development, all admit 
of curious comparison with those of the modern Frenchman. The first 
has been subjected to novel climatic influences for upwards of two 
centuries ; the latter have been moulded by political and religious in- 
stitutions, brought with them from their old home by the colonists to 
Louis XIII; whose descendants have only recently emancipated 
themselves from seignorial tenures and other shackles of a feudal sys- 
tem of centralisation. Those, with the habits of life incident to a 
climate so diverse from that of northern France, may account for some 
characteristic traits. Others may be still found among the kindred 
population of Normandy or Britany. But assuredly the summary 
way in which Dr. Knox has dealt with this element of the European 
population of the New World, as "The French Celts of the Regency," 
is wholly unworthy of acceptance.* 

Apart, however, from all theory or inductive reasoning, the follow- 

* Eaces of Men, p. 75. 
YOL. III. — NO. VIII. G 
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ing facts appear to be indicated in reference to the colonists of Lower 
Canada: 1st. That the French Canadian head forms are, as a rule, 
shorter and relatively broader than the British. 2nd. That the former 
are divisible into two classes, of which the short globular, or brachy- 
cephalic head occurs chiefly in the Quebec district, settled from Nor- 
mandy,* while the longer type of head predominates in the Montreal 
district, originally colonised by a population chiefly derived from 
Britany and the Department of Charente Inferieure. The mode of 
investigation thus indicated yields certain definite results, and admits 
of wide application. Should the anthropologists of Paris be induced 
to turn their attention to it, the means of comparison supplied by a 
similar determination of the head forms of regiments composed of 
conscripts from Bretagne, Normandie, Franche Compte, Languedoc, 
and Gascoigne, might go far towards eliminating the true Gaulish 
type, and could not fail to supply other information no less acceptable 
to the ethnologist. 

But there is another aspect of the inquiry into the significance of 
cranial forms which derives striking illustration from the mode of 
investigation now referred to. When treating in a former communica- 
tion,! of the various causes tending to produce unsymmetrical cranial 
development, I remarked: The normal human head may be assumed 
to present a perfect correspondence in its two hemispheres ; but very 
slight investigation will suffice to convince the observer that few living 
examples satisfy the requirements of such a theoretical standard. Not 
only is inequality in the two sides of frequent occurrence, but a per- 
fectly symmetrical head is the exception rather than the rule. The 
examination of the head-forms already described amply confirms this 
opinion. Examples of extreme dissimilarity between the two sides, 
and of abrupt inequalities of various kinds are far from rare. Of one 
group of three hundred and seventy-three head-forms carefully tested 
for their unsymmetrical characteristics, only forty-eight could be set 
apart as uniform, or only slightly unsymmetrical, and not decidedly 
developed in excess on one side or the other. Of the French heads 
sixty-seven exhibited a decided development towards the left, with a 
flattening or depression on the opposite side ; and twenty were cor- 
respondingly affected towards the right side. Of the British heads, 
including those with Celtic and other patronymics, one hundred and 

* In the summer of 1863, immediately after examining the Canadian head- 
forms of the Quebec district, I made a tour through Normandy, and specially 
directed my attention to the head-forms of the peasantry. A short form of head 
appears to prevail; but without positive measurement no precise results can be 
attained. 

+ Ethnical Forms and undesigned Artificial Distortions of the Human Skull; 
Canadian Journal, vol. vii, p. 414. 
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sixteen exhibited a decided bulging on the left side, and thirty-one a 
less decided development in the same direction ; while sixty-three had 
the same characteristic feature no less strongly on the right side, and 
twenty-three a less decided bulging to the right. In all, the results 
on this point were, that out of eleven hundred and four British and 
French head-forms, four hundred and forty-two were developed in 
excess to the left, and three hundred and eighteen to the right; leav- 
ing three hundred and forty-four nearly symmetrical. It thus appears 
that the tendency to unsymmetrical deformity is nearly as three to 
one ; and that in the abnormal head the tendency towards excess of 
development towards the left, is upwards of two to one. But so far 
as my opportunities of investigation have extended, this tendency is 
more decidedly expressed in the brachycephalic (French) heads than 
in the dolichocephalic, and in those the sinistral is to the dextral ex- 
cess fully in the ratio of three to one. I have discussed the probable 
causes of such deformations in former papers, and need not resume 
the subject here. 

Another slight, but curious, indication of the unsymmetrical ar- 
rangement of the two sides of the head is shown by the position of 
the ears. To this my attention was drawn by my friend Mr. Langton, 
when examining the French head-forms at Quebec. By attaching a 
paper frame to the rim of a hat, and marking a line corresponding 
with the centre of each ear, the oblique distortion, which is best ob- 
served by looking on the base of the skull, is readily detected in the 
living head. The extent to which the ears diverge from the opposite 
points of a line drawn at right angles to the longitudinal diameter is 
frequently startling to those whose attention is directed to it for the 
first time. No ethnical significance can be attached to such irregulari- 
ties in cranial conformation. The same, I doubt not, will be found 
among all races; and the habits of civilised nations tend no less to 
their production, than the undesigned usages of savage tribes. One 
of the most remarkable examples of an unsymmetrical skull which has 
recently come under my notice, is that of a Chinese, in the collection 
of Dr. Warren, at Boston, which is distorted obliquely, with pre- 
dominant development on the left side. 

One other question, which may receive illustration from a sufficiently 
extensive series of observations, is that already referred to, of the pos- 
sible changes of head-form by mere lapse of time, with the accompany- 
ing modifications of diet, climate, and habits of life. Among the 
short head-forms occurring as exceptions to the general Anglo-Saxon 
type, is that of my friend, Dr. T, Sterry Hunt, F.K.S., the descendant 
of a New England family dating back nearly to the first voyage of 
the "May Flower." It suggests the desirableness of a minute com- 
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parison of head-forms of the old New England families. The expe- 
rience of the New England hatters points, as we have seen, to the 
prevalence there of an unusually long and high type of head. But the 
percentage of native Americans of old descent even in the longest 
settled States must be small, situated as these are on the seaboard, and 
receiving the annual influx of emigration to fill up the gaps caused by 
wanderings of their own population into the new West. Indica- 
tions of the development of a New England type, or variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonists have long been noted with interest; and minute 
data relative to the cranial type of the pure descendants of the earliest 
settlers would be of great value in their bearing on this subject. So 
far, however, the diverse forms still clearly distinguishing the French 
colonists of the Quebec and Montreal districts of Lower Canada, 
rather indicate the permanency of the cranial race-forms, and their 
consequent value as a clue even to minute subdivisions of the same 
nation, though severed for centuries from the parent stock. 



Itscellanea ^ntfjropologica. 



Extracts from Du Danger ties Manages Gonsanguines, Paris, 1857. 
— "On the Danger of Consanguineous Marriages." — For the physi- 
ologist and the physician, consanguinity in marriage is the violation of 
an organic law. Every physiological combination is due to a real 
vital affinity. This affinity acts upon fecundation ; it is at least 
proved that fecundation requires certain relations of differences. 
Physicians have frequently observed that alliances between parties 
too uniform to each other are frequently sterile, however well con- 
stituted each party may be; and that prolificness is the more assured 
the greater the difference between the temperaments of the parents ; 
hence the greater part of unions between very near relations are far 
from successful. There exists, in this respect, little divergency of 
opinions among physicians. Those who, like Burdach, maintain 
that consanguinity has not, at least as far as animals are concerned, 
any such injurious consequences, have, as Lucas observed, con- 
founded community of race with community of family. When the 
race is sufficiently numerous, and occupies a large tract, so that the 
families live at a distance from each other, and have not exactly the 
same diet, mode of life, etc, these alliances among families are only 
conservative of the type of the race, . . . Marriages between near 
relations are more common in small isolated villages and towns. We 
know in such places uncles who have become sons-in-law of their 
nieces, etc. It is among such families that the decay of females may 



